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For the Companion. 
SOL SOCKABASIN. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


The wind howled fiercely and the rain beat on the 
panes, a8 if resolved to break into the bright, warm 
parlor where we sat sewing and chatting. There was 
@ grand old oak forest on one side of the house, left 
standing after all other glimpses of forest life had 
passed away, because the owner said he was rich 
enough to letit stand. It added such a charm to our 
home as a playground that we were about as thankful 
as himself that he wasrich. Buton nights like this, 
the wind among the weird old trees gave out the most 
pitiful wails, sometimes like the faint moan of a dis- 
tressed babe, and again like the united groans and 
howls of a suffering multitude. As there came forth a 
wild shriek, followed by low, hoarse growls, one of the 
family exclaimed,— 

“That sound moves every sympathy in my nature. 
Itseems as if the wind and the trees must be suffer- 
ing.” 

-_ creak, followed by the slamming of the shed 
door, was heard, and all called out,— 

“Who’s that ?” 

No voice answered, but the light tread of feet was 
heard passing through shed, and kitchen, and then 
louder, over the cold, hard oil-cloth of the dining-room. 
We sat breathless, hoping it was but a new freak of the 
wind, when the sitting-room door opened, and in 
walked three Indians, with immense bundles on their 
backs. 

They were as wet as it was possible for creatures to 
be, and as miserable-looking, also. The eldest and 
foremost of the trio was an old woman, with a cold, 
hard, defiant air. She took’a seat, and said,— 

“Sit down, Sol, sit down Marth,” to the man and 
woman behind her. 

The rain poured from their garments in little rivers, 
but there was no remedy; for the fire had gone out in 
the kitchen, and if it had not, the intruders seemed too 
muct at home to be easily moved. 

“What do you want?” asked a timid voice; for the 
father of the family was absent and all felt very de- 
fenceless, especially as Bridget, our brave defender, 
was asleep at the top of the house. 





warm bed to sleep in. Me hungry, and wet, and froze.” 

“Why didn’t you stop before this?” asked one. “We 
have no place for you here.” 

“Stop "fore? me did; one, two, three, many, many 
time. At big house they all tell big lie—say, ‘got no 
room;* at little house they tell little lie—say, ‘got no 
bed.’ One great house lady say, ‘Can you read?’ ‘Got 
you Bible?” ‘Go you church?’ And me say, ‘Want 
hot tea, and cold meat, and bed to sleepin.’ She say, 
Love God?” Me say, ‘Want bed to sleep in!’ So me 
goonand on. Not one bed in this town! Me ask one 
lady, ‘Got floor to sleep on?’ and she say ‘no.’ No 
rooms, no beds, no flours in this town; all very poor, 
ugh!” and the ill-natured creature gave out a hoarse, | 
derisive laugh. 

We had the charity, but not the courage to shelter 
them. 

“Me be good; no noise, no tyouble; take rug on| 
floor,” said the younger woman. “Mammy cross and 
tired; so old and wet she is!” e 

“Me be kind, too,” said the young man, in the 
imploring voice of a troubled child, “and make 
Pretty ladies all fine basket in the ash grove, yonder; 
make cradle for little girl to rock her doll, and give 
you money, too. Me not poor. To-morrow pitch my 
Wigwam and work there; and then ladies come see me 
make basket.” 

His gentle tones removed every fear; there is such a 
power in the human voice for good or evil. We called 











SOL SOCKABASIN. 


The truth is, we were now so much interested in Sol ! 
that we would have loaned him almost any thing but 
the all-important cooking stove. 

The ash grove was soon in readiness for company, | 
and a gay scene it was for the village chiidren, The} 
Indians soon became so popular that they could searce- | 


ly take their food without spectators; and poor Sol | 
“What me want?” growled out the old woman; “me | Spent more of his time making bows and arrows for | black mark which he carried many days. But he ut- 
want cup tea, and bread, and cold meat; and me want, the boys and fiddling for the ladies than pleased his | tered no word of rebuke; indeed, hé did not even look 


hard, money-loving mother. 

But although he would take no money from them, 
he doubtless was well rewarded in gingerbread and 
doughnuts. 

Poor Sol! with one of the geritlest and noblest of 
spirits, he was doomed to a vagrant life for want of 
physical power to throw off the galling fetters of his 
mother, who was a tyrant as well as a termagant. 

He was tall and handsome, with a pensive sadness 
which made one expect every moment to see him cry. 
But, from having been thrown down by his intoxicated 
mother when an infant, he had received an injury 
which resulted in a real deformity. One shoulder was 
raised higher than the other, and he was also the vic- 
tim of constant pain. He could not earn his own bread, 
and therefore, in heat, and cold, and storm, must fol- 
low his mother in her wanderings. He had never 
learned to read, but so anxious was he to hear stories 
and the néws of the day that he used to hire the village 
boys to hide with him from his mother, and read to 
him. And your beart would have ached for the poor 
fellow could you have ‘seen him when the minister 
called at the wigwam. His thin cheeks flushed with a 
sudden brightness as, seating himself on a bushel bas- 
ket he had just finished, he said,— 

“Please, sir, talk to me of God. Me got a Bible.” 
This he had bought, and was always bringing out 
from the gay cotton handkerchief in which he kept it, 
to hear some visitor read its sweet stories. 





down our valiant Bridget from her high tower, and af- 


them, had neither spear nor tomahawk, she set to work 
With a right good will to prepare them a warm supper. 


‘patched her to the house of an Irish friend of hers, to 
‘ay that if she would lodge the poor strangers she 
should be well paid in the morning. And O, what a 
rebuke to our timidity and to others’ selfishness was 
the message she returned : 

“Mrs. McGee says, ma’am, that she’s no bed but the 
one herself and her family slapes on; but she’s got a 
floor, where company always slapes, and the poor 
Shrangers .is wilcome to that. She was going to say 
‘No,’ at first, but rememberin’ there was a God above 
her, she daren’t.” 

The old squaw was very reluctant to go, and seemed 
"solved on first purchasing the rings and the thimbles 
% our fingers, assuring us, with an expression of scorn, 
that they were all brass and tin. 

The next morning’s sun rose bright and beautifal, 
= Sol and the squaws pitched their wigwams in the 
eae near the school-house. While we were at 
an ast Sol came in, very politely, and asked, in mu- 
“ ones, if we would please to lend him our cooking 
ove for a few weeks! We were hardly unselfish 
‘nough for that, but we gave him a small stove with a 


maa the top fora kettle, and with which, as he bore 
y 
be had been Presented with an improved “Magee.” 








ter having assured her that “the hathen,” as she called \ 


While they were eating it in the kitchen, we de-' 


on a wheelbarrow, he felt as well satisfied as if 


As the minister read, the old squaw grumbled out,— 
“Ugh, he buy no basket! All priests stingy; bring me 
no tea in pocket. Go work on you basket, Sol, you 
lazy dog! Ugh!” 

But still the poor fellow sat on the ground with his 
elbow on his knee and his cheek resting on his thin 
hand, looking eagerly in the minister’s face while he 
read to him of the healing of the withered hand. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of the lady 
from “the big house,” who wanted a clothes basket. 
These were hung up all round the wigwam; but when 


out looking up,— 
“Got no clothes basket.” 


The lady, concluding they were all sold, said,— 
“Well, I want a work basket.” 


to the gaudy array hung and piled around. 


pity poor Indian out in storm.” 





asked about them, the old squaw gruffly replied, with- 


“Ugh! got no work basket,” grunted out the Indian. 
“What are all these?” asked the old lady, pointing 


“Ugh, them’s cups and saucers,” was the reply. 
“You got no room, no bed, no floor for me, so me got 
no basket for you. Go home! Out of my wigwam! 
No room for you to stand here. You tell dig lie to me, 
I tell Hittle lie to you. You talk about God, but you no 


This pointed rebuke caused our rich old neighbor to 
beat a hasty retreat, lest the minister might hear the 
charge and rebuke her for cruelty to the poor stran- 


“Sol Sockabasin, lazy dog, go to work. That is 


wrong priest. He no forgive sins,” shouted the old 
squaw. 

But,poor Sol was too much absorbed in the miracle 
to heed her; and she, not to be foiled in her purpose, 
took up a potato from a little heap which lay at her 
feet, and hurled it at the minister and his disciple. It 
struck poor Sol in the eye, causing great pain and a 


in the direction whence it came, lest he might further 
irritate his mother, who had been off to buy pork and 
had also bought something less innocent. 
Sol taught the boys to stuff birds and squirrels, to 
shoot at a target with an arrow, and to paddle with a 
canoe he made, in the village pond. They envied him 
the skill he had acquired in the wild wood, and he 
thought he envied them their warm homes and all their 
refinements. 
Poor Sol’s health, always feeble, had, it seems, been 
failing rapidly for some time,and now his short, painful 
cough, and the flush on his cheek, told plainly that his 
sad life was hastening toaclose. The minister, whom 
he deeply interested, had him often to his house, which 
did not please his mother, the gifts he brought home 
being comforts for himself rather than money for her. 
Soon he became too weak to go out, and then he was 
often left by his mother and sister whole days while 
they were off peddling their baskets. But he never 
suffered for attention, every boy in town being at his 
service out of school hours. 

One night the old squaw walked into our sitting-room 
in her usual unceremonious manner, and seating herself 
comfortably in the arm chair which the children called 
“the chair of state,” gave out two or three of her pecu- 
liar “Ughs!” She then said,— 

“Poor me! Sol sick! He die! No more work bask- 
et to get money for me! Sol cry tears and say, ‘Go 
bring lady that give you stove. Go bring minister to 
pray for me!” 

So the minister and “‘the lady who gave the stove” 
followed old Molly through the darkness to the ash 
grove, where the ground was damp enough to endanger 
the life ofa healthy person. They found poor Sol very 
faint, but before he would take the cordial they brought 
him, he whispered,— 

“First talk to Jesus, sir. Tell Him Sol’s tired, and 
want to go rest in His house. Tell Him Sol bad once, 
but the bad all gone now, and he love all bodies in the 
world and God more.” 

After conversation and prayer the minister told Molly 
that this was no place for so sick a person, and that the 
next day the neighbors would move them into an empty 
cottage very near the grove, and that some of the 
young men would carry Sol there in their arms. The 
whole family were as elated as three children would 
have been to move into a palace,—they were only 
grown-up children. Sol laughed in his weakness, for 
the dream of his life—to live in a house—was now to 
‘be realized. 

It was thought when he was moved to the cottage, 
and laid on the comfortable bed which had been pre- 
pared by the neighbors, that poor Sol could not live a 
week. But with his new comforts his strength rallied, 
and his young friends began to build great hopes for 
him,—that he would live and leave off wandering and 
go to school with them, and teach them more of his 
wonderful arts. But hope and care were both in vain 


and live in house. 
here! 
asleep. 


away. 


night the disease came back with all its power; and 
again Molly came for the minister,—she did so, for 
some reason, almost every day. But now the message 
was,— 

“Come, priest, Sol want speak to you, quick! 
tell Molly what he want.” 

Arrived at the cottage the minister, and “lady that 
give stove,”—that was her only name with the Indians 
—found the poor fellow suffering sadly for want of 
breath. He put his wasted arm around the neck of his 
friend, and drawing down his head, whispered in his 


No 


ear. 


‘Me want to speak something, but me ’shamed.” 


. When urged to tell he burst into tears, and said,— 


“Me can no die under a roof! Me born in wigwam, 


me grow up in wigwam, where me hear the wind in the 
trees, and smell the pines, and see the stars! 
no breathe in house, it hold me in so tight! 
friend, call the boys to carry me back to the ash grove, 
for I can no die till I’m free! Go, mammy and Martha, 
with lantern, and pitch the tent for me to dic in.” 


Me can 
O, good 


A silent group wrought for an hour in that dark 


grove, and when all was ready, two stalwart youths, 
not ashamed to let their tears be seen, bore Sol back to 
the wigwam. gfe clapped his thin hands for joy at the 
rustling of the branches, and said,— 


“Foolish me! Me thought it fine to be gentleman 
But this Setter,—God’s house out 


Much wind to breathe!” and in his joy he fell 


When the day broke the spirit passed peacefully 
“Poor, tired Sol” had found rest. 
In the ash grove is a grave guarded by a white paling, 


with a simple stone reared by the, village boys and 
marked,— 


“Sou SocKABASIN.” 
“Remember the red man; he too has a soul.” 
—-————_+or —_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
FREDDIE’S FUN WITH THE WOLVES. 
By Sara DuVale. 
Very many of the readers of the Companion live in 
the beautiful valley of the Mississippi; but those who live 
in the Eastern States can hardly imagine how in broad 
daylight any one could get lost on a level plain, covered 
only with grass. But many a prairie boy could tell of 
hours he had spent in wandering on these vast plains, 
bewildered and alarmed, vainly wishing for an emi- 
nence from which he might catch a view of his distant 
home. Often, on such occasions, the wanderer has. 
been startled by the screech of some wild bird, or 
frightened by hearing, far in the distance, the quick 
bark of the prairie wolf. If he has once lived in New 
England, almost involuntarily his eyes search for a 
tree, whose limbs will afford a place of refuge; hut on 
these prairies not even a stone for self-defence can be 
found. 
Freddie, a boy of ten years, full of fun, and withal 
quite courageous, was accustomed to go every 
night for the cows. He lived in a thinly settled 
part of the State of Illinois. The prairie was large, and 
there was but one other house within miles of his home. 
There was, however, a road running from a settlement 
about three miles north of his father’s house, to a vil- 
lage several miles south, but east or west from this 
road a person might travel for miles without seeing a 
human habitation. 
A few cattle might be seen grazing in the luxurious 
prairie, but the ducks and geese, the prairie chickens, 
the pretty little quails, and the tall sand-hill crane held 
through the day undisputed occupation. 
At night the prairie wolf came from his hiding place 
and stalked forth with his hideous how], boldly assert- 
ing his pre-emption right to this particular territory. 
Fred., when he went for the cows, was accustomed 
to ride an old blind horse, named Major. On the after- 
noon of which we speak, however, Major had been 
wanted for some other purpose, and so Master Fred. 
was obliged to go on foot. x 

It was late in the autumn, and the grass on the prai- 
rie, though still standing erect and tall,was getting very 
dry, and the dainty cows wandered each day farther 
and farther away to find fresher pasturage. 

Fred., on the afternoon of which we speak, went much 
further in his search than usual, but no sound of cow- 
bell greeted his ear. He busied himself, as he walked 
along, gathering here and there a flower which still re- 
tained its beauty, and in thinking of the prize he ex- 
pected to win at school, and of the fun he had enjoyed 
on the play-ground. Fred. loved fun; it was to him more 
than half the pleasure of life. The hours passed away 
unheeded, until suddenly he was startled by seeing the 
sun just sinking from sight in the tall prairie grass, and 
began to grow anxious as he realized that he was far 
from home and on foot. 

We are not favored in Illinois with a very long twi- 
light, and Fred. knew that it would soon be dark. He 
ran a little way, first in one direction and then in 
another, hoping to find some trace of his stray cows, 
until the gathering gloom forced him to think of return- 
ing home. 

But now 4 new difficulty arose. In his hurry he had 
forgotten to notice where the sun went down, and for 
this reason could not tell the points of the compass. He 
however chose his course and travelled rapidly in what 

















to keep back the spirit for which God had called. One 


he supposed was the direction of his home, but soon be- 
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came consclous that he had mistaken his route. Darker 
grew the evening, and the stars came out one by one. 
But Fred. was not much of an astronomer, and could 
not guide his course by the stars. He knew the Great 
Bear, and Orion, and the beautiful Pleiades, but he did 
not know exactly how to guide his course by them. 
Still they looked pleasant to him, and made him feel 
less lonely, and perhaps some as the old Scotch lady 
did, When for the first time noticing the moon in Amer- 
ica, she exclaimed, 

“Why, that looks just like our ain Aberdeen moon.” 

Suddenly Fred. was startled by a sound in the dis- 
tance. 

Was it a wolf? 

He listened; his heart stood still. Yes, it was cer- 
tainly a wolf, not one or two, but a pack of them. 
And they evidently were approaching him. Fred. in- 
voluntarily lifted a prayer to Heaven for protection, 
and threw himself upon the ground, burying his face 
in the grass, as if to shut out the vision of his terrible 
fate. Boy like, he put his hand in his pocket, and 
grasped—what do youthink? Apistol? No. Evena 
seven shooter would have been of very little use. For- 
tunately, it was a box of matches. He knew the wind 
was blowing in the direction of the wolves, and quick 
as thought he kindled a fire in the dry grass. 

A moment more, and the fiery flame was blazing, 
leaping, crackling on toward the wolves, who now fled 
in wild dismay. We must do Fred. the justice to say 
that he was grateful to God for his preservation, but 
his mirthfulness was, I am afraid, much stronger than 
his reverence, for it was but a moment before he was 
laughing loud and long, as he watched the terrified 
wolves as they went hurry scurry, sometimes tumbling 
heels over head, knocking one and another down, and | 
scrambling over each other, in their haste to flee from 
the fiery foe. 

On rushed the devouring flame, lighting up the scene 
as by ten thousand lamps; while the quick yelp, yelp 
of the terrified creatures made music for the brilliant 
illumination, and Freddie, sole spectator of the whole 
panorama, laughed and laughed, until the wolves had 
scattered and disappeared in the distance. 

For afew minutes Fred. had followed the fire from 
the natural excitement it occasioned; but now he con- 
cluded to follow it, knowing that it would continue to 
burn until it came either to a stream of water, a road, 
or a cultivated field. So ke followed on until the bril- 
liant flame suddenly expired, and ina moment more he 
found himself in a well-beaten road. Here, with a 
sweet feeling of relief that he was once more where the 
foot of man had trod, he sat down to rest, but was soon 
aroused by the shouts of his brothers: nd sisters, who 
had been for some time watching him by the light of 
the prairie fire. He found that the place where he en- 
tered the road was close to his home, and you may be 
sure his pirents, at least, felt very grateful for his mer- 
ciful preservation. 





For the Companion. 


THE PATRIOT’S DOOM. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE REBELLION, 

At the beginning of the war, two brothers, named 
Rowland, voluntarily entered the rebel service. Their 
younger brother, William, refused to join them. He 
was a Union man. He was seized by the conscripting 
officers and compelled to enter the rebel ranks. He 
told them that he would never fight against the flag of 
his country; and that as soon as he could escape he 
would join the Yankees. 

Little cared they for his protests or his threats. 
he must, and did. 

In the second day’s fight at Fort Donnelson he suc- 
ceeded in escaping. As soon as he entered our lines he 
hastened to join a loyal Tennessee: regiment. The 
brothers now were in hostile armies. 

His regiment was engaged in the terrible battle of 
Pittsburg Landing. As bad luck would have it, he was 
made a prisoner by the very rebel regiment from which 
he had escaped. He knew that he would be shot as a 
deserter, but he determined to die the death of an un- 
conquerable patriot. As he was marched on to Cornish, 


Go 


| 
the rebel headquarters, attempts were made by some of 


his old comrades to murder him. One of his own broth- 
ers nearly succeeded in running him through with a 
bayonet. His guard repelled them and three days af- 
terwards he was taken out to be shot. 

Gen. Hardee, who gave the order for the execution, 
is reported to have said that he thought “the man was 
half crazy from brooding over his fancied wrongs,” and 
that, although the execution was unsvoidable, in order 
to prevent further desertions, yet that no sum of money 


‘on the ground. Then he placed his hand on his heart, 
| and said,— 


“Aim here!” 

The sergeant of the guard came forward. 

Rowland begged that he would neither tie him nor 
blindfold him. His request was sternly refused. He 
was ordered to kneel on his coffin. He did so and his 
eyes were bandaged. For a few minutes he prayed, 
and then he told them he was ready. 

“Fire !” 

Twenty-four muskets—twelve of them loaded with 
balls—were instantly discharged. 

The smoke soon lifted. As it rose the body of brave 
Rowland tottered and fell back a lifeless corpse. His 
heart and head were both pierced with balls. 

He was placed in the pine ‘coffin and buried by the 
men who shot him. UnNcLE JAMES. 

——_+o>—_____—_ 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers wishing the Companion discontinued 
at the close of the present year, must notify us at 
once, by letter, of their wish to do so. ¥ 
If we are not thus notified the rule is to continue 
sending the paper until it is ordered to be stopped. 
OvtmstEAD & Co. 


THE LITTLE DOVES. 


High on the top of an old pine-tree 

Brvods a mother dove with her young ones three; 
Warm over them is her soft, downy breast, 

And they sing so sweetly in their nest; 

“Coo,” say the little ones, **Coo,” says she, 

All in their nest in the old pine-tree. 





Soundly they sleep through the moonshiny night, 
Each young one covered and tucked in tight; 
Morn wakes them up with the first blush of light, 
And they sing to each other with all their might; 
“Coo,” say the little ones, Coo,” says she, 

All in their nest in the old pine-tree. 


When in their nest they are all left alone, 

While their mother far for their dinner has flown, 
Quiet and gentle they all remain, 

‘Till their mother they see come home again; 
Then “Coo,” say the little ones, **Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest in the of pine-tree. 


When they are fed by their tender mother, 

One will never push nor crowd another, 

Each opens wide his own little bill, 

And patiently waits and gets his fill; 

Then “Coo,” say the little ones, “Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest in the old pine-tree. 


Wisely the mother begins by-and-by 


‘To make her young ones learn how to fly; 

Just a little way over the brink, 

Then back to the nest as quick as a wink; 

And “Coo, say the little ones, * Coo,” says she, 


All in their nest‘in the old pine-tree. 


Fast grow the young ones day and night, 

‘Till their wings are plumed for a longer flight; 
Toll unto them, at the last, draws nigh 

The time when they all must say good-by; 

Then “Coo,” say the little ones, **Coo,” says she, 
And away they fly from the old pine-tree. 





For the Companion. 


THE NEW SCHOLAR. 

When I was twelve years old I was sent to Mrs. 
Gray’s boarding school—a family school, it was called, | 
—which contained from twenty to thirty pupfig? Of | 
these I was the youngest, while the eldest was in her 
eighteenth year. 

The entrance of a new pupil is always exciting, and 
when, at the commencement of my second year, a new 
scholar appeared, gome years older than any of us, our 
curiosity was roused to the highest pitch, and she be- 
came the chief topic of interest. How well I remem- 
ber her face! not by any means a beautiful one, but a 
face indicating depth of character and feeling. She 
must have been twenty-three; and to us young girls 
that seemed fearfully old. How came she to be in 
school at thatage? Wasshe poor? Was she fitting 
for a teacher? Had she any friends? These, and a 
host of other questions, remained for a long time un- 

answered. Irene Ellis, for that was her name, sat with | 
| her dark gray eyes bent over her book, studying as if 
life depended on her application, never taking sanch | 
notice of us except out of school hours, when she was 
always kind, but reserved and ladylike. How I watch- 
ed her! I was an impulsive child, with my head full 
of romantic notions; and here was a charming mys- 
| tery, out of which I could weave as extravagant a ro- 
| mance as I chose. 
But by-and-by the facts in regard to her became 





| 














Engaged—a loverhow delightful! I watched her 
with still more intense interest. She always wore a 
ring with a knot of hair in it, which I was sure must be 
his, and I looked at it with a kind of awe, as indicating 
an experience in that bright cloudland of love and ro- 
mance so unknown, yet so alluring. No wonder her 
progress was so rapid, and that she made her way 
through the higher branches of mathematics, as well as 
all her other studies, as no pupil of Mrs. Gray ever had 
before. : 

One day Irene Ellis was absent from her desk, and 
we soon learned the terrible reason. The veSsel on 
which Robert Lowe had sailed from Liverpool had 
been wrecked, and he lost. Deep under the cold ocean 
waves was now lying that manly form, that true, brave 
heart. None of us could study that day. A hush lay, 
over all the house. We spoke in whispers and walked 
softly, as if some one of our number was lying dead; 
and all hearts felt a deep sympathy With the poor be- 
reaved girl who we knew was lying on her bed, strug- 
gling with her great agony. But noone dared go near 
that darkened room, and though I gathered alittle bou- 
quet of mignonette and sweet peas, her favorite flowers, 
I could not make up my mind to send them, but threw , 
them back again on the border where they grew. 
Sorry as we were, we knew no human aid could help in 
such an hour, but that the poor, crushed, breaking 
heart must be left alone with its God for comforter. 

A few days after, a bowed figure and pale face went 
down the walk and out of the open gate, and there-en- 
tering a carriage, was driven off. 1t was lrene Ellis, and 
we should see her sweet, serious face and gentle smile 
no more, and never again hearher rich voice in our 
morning and evening hymns. My bright romance had 
become a tragedy, and I am not sure but I liked it so 
even better; for young hearts luxuriate in grief, and 
enjoy tears of sympathy, and it seemed only a fitting 
end to my little poem of true love. I know I composed 
several stanzas in commemoration of his death, as did 
all the imaginative members of the school; and ship-' 
wrecks, and death, and broken hearts became the staple 
of our school compositions for months afterwards. | 

As the years went on we wondered whether Irene had | 
survived the blow. I chose to think she had faded 
away like a blighted flower and died of a broken heart, 
like a true heroine of romance, and though we never | 
certainly knew her fate, we always spoke of her as 
gone. ' 

I remained at Mrs. Gray’s four years. In the last 
month of my last year, when we were all working hard 
for Our examination, and problems of Euclid, and 
questions in chemistry and philosophy were filling my | 
brain quite to the exclusion of all poetic dreams, one 
day a pretty open carriage drove up to the gate, anda 
lady alighted and ran up the walk, skipping up the 
steps, and even penetrating to the school-room unan- 
nounced. Was it—could it be? Yes—no—yes, it was 
Irene Ellis; not pale, bowed and sorruw-stricken, but 
full of life, health and joy.. We were all amazed; but 
nevertheless did we give her a hearty welcome. After | 


a few questions had been hurriedly asked and answered, 


= 
and sharp, for he thus kept its head down, though 
owing to the softness of the soil, he did so with dif;. 
culty; but he speedily found that instead of Cutting its 
throat, he would be lucky if he could cut his new ac. 
quaintance in any way; for in spite of his precautions 
the snake got its tail partly hooked round one of its 
assailant’s legs, and the danger was imminent if more 
of the body should coil round. : 

After many minutes’ hard fighting, he managed, by 


'@ dexterous jerk, to cast off the portion entangled, and 


then throw the end of the pole from him, and the snake 
shaking himself free, would have made off; but his 
antagonist was determined not to lose him, and being 
now not so particular about the skin, a few blows from 
the heavy stick soon settled the business. 

He hung him over a low bough, and went for aid to 
carry him home; but on his return, it was discovereg 
twined amongst the topmost boughs. The visitor 
however, mounted, and uncoiling the folds, jerked bim 
down, as it was now powerless for mischief. It measur. 
ed more than ten feet in length, and was of considera. 
ble thickness. It was thought a bold act for so young 
a lad to attack alone so formidable a reptile. 

In large towns there is seldom any chance of danger 
arising, although I have sometimes known carts, sent 
into the bush to collect firewood, to be the means of 
bringing snakes into Sydney ; the wood selected being 


| decayed, and often hollow, affording the Opportunity 


of the reptiles’ conveyance. 

A gentleman in that town once lost a valuable dog 
from the bite of one thus introduced into the yarq 
where the animal was kept. Upon one occasion, a man 
who was collecting.fuel had a very narrow escape; he 
displayed great presence of mind; had it been other. 
wise, he in all probability would have been bitten, 
He had raised a large log upon his shoulder, and was 
about to carry it to the cart, when suddenly a snake 
glided over the wood close to his face and slipped of 
at the instant he flung the log from him. With the 
same movement he looked down, but no reptile was 
there; the ground at that spot was quite bare, anq 
could not have concealed it; nor was it hidden in any 
way by the wood. In short, he instantly became 
aware of the unpleasant fact that the snake was in his 
pocket ! 

He had on, besides his shirt, a pair of loose trousers 
fastened round his waist by a leathern belt, the right 
pocket of which was large, and its flap hanging wide 
open; and into its open mouth the reptile had Slipped 
on falling. For some time he stood, expecting every 
moment to see the head thrust out; but it kept still, 

With a quiet and gentle hand, therefore, he unbuck. 
led the belt of his trousers, and slowly drew his fee 
together; and then gradually lowering the garment tp 
his ankles, he cleverly freed his feet from the folds, the 
latter process being the more dangerous, as his bar 
legs might have suffered had the reptile protruded its 
head. He then drew his trousers along by one leg, and 
shook out and killed it. 

Some of the smaller varieties are beautiful. One 
day, at a villa afew miles from Sydney, a lady Step- 


Irene said, with a deep blush, “And would you like to ping out from the window of the drawing-room on to 


see Robert, Mrs. Gray? He is at the gate.” 
“Robert Lowe! why we thought—we heard”— 


the lawn, observed lying on the gravel walk a smal] 
crooked stick, finely covered with different-colored 


“That he was lost! Yes, | can never furget the day | mosses, as she thought. She stooped to pick it up, 


that news came, nor the dark weeks that followed; but 
it proved false, for two months after he arrived in Bos- 
ton, having escaped on a floating spar, and been taken 
on board a vessel bound for Valparaiso; it was almost 
miraculous, and only two others of all those on board 
were saved. But he was living, and six months after- 
ward we were married, his friends being so rejoiced to 
have him back agaig they were willing he should marry 
even a poor ignorant girl like me.” 

Thus ended my tragedy; reality proving, as it so 
often does, stranger than fiction. I often see Irene 
Lowe, now the gentle, staid wife and mother, loving and 
beloved by a large circle of relatives and friends, her 
genuine worth having overcome all prejudice, and plac- 
ing her in her right position as a graceful, sensible, ex- 
cellent wife of a man capable of appreciating true 
merit. A. B.C. 
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ENCOUNTERS WITH SNAKES IN AUSTRA- 
LIA. 


The snakes of Australia differ in many points from 
the serpents of other countries. There is no represent- 





| Py : 
/and examine it narrowly. It was a small snake !—one 


| of the most deadly kind. Luckily, she held it s0 
slightly that its first struggle caused it to slide from 
her grasp. She wished to have it preserved, on account 
of its beauty; but the gardener severed it with his 

| Spade. 

Although, perhaps, there are scarcely any entirely 

| harmless snakes in Australia, similar to those which 
sometimes inhabit the houses in the West Indies, it is 

, probable that many are venomous, without being neces- 

| Sarily fatally so. Some gentlemen were once shooting 
in the wood in company with a black native, whe 

,one of them was bitten by a snake, which the black 

| fellow fortunately saw before it escaped. 

' The sufferer almost immediately became very ill 
sick and faint; and naturally concluding He was doon- 
ed, he hastily pulled out his pocket-book, in order 0 
leave some dying directions in writing. The black 
fellow, however, comforted him by the assurance d 

| “Baal you die yet; only murry yalla, by-and-by direct 

' ly’—(‘You will not die yet; but only turn very yellor 
soon.’) Nor did he’ die; and he did turn very yellos, 


| known, and made her a genuine heroine in my eyes, | gtive of the rattlesnake family in Australia. It is dan- | Sthough I could not ascertain whether this was owint 


being, indeed, far stranger than I had dared imagine. } gerous to walk in the bush in some places without par- to any action upon the liver causing retention of th 


and, taken into a family of distant relatives, had fared | 
rather hardly until, at eighteen, she had found inde- 
pendence and employment by working as a seamstress, 





It seemed she was an orphan, left poor and homeless,! ticular caution; and no one ‘should sit down upon any 


fallen, half-decayed tree without a previous inspection 
of the spot. Twice in one forenoon, during a shooting 
excursion, did a gentleman, in stepping over fallen 


bile, or to some other effect of the virus, 

| The inhabitants of Windsor once had an opportunity 
of witnessing the operation of sucking the wou0l 
caused by a snake bite, as performed by a bla 





could induce him to witness it. first in families, and afterwards in a large dress-mak- 
William Rowland was brought out to die at about! er’s establishment in the city. Here, by some means, | 
four o'clock in the afternoon. Tenthousand Tennessee | to us unknown, she had gained the affections of a 
troops were drawn up in line to see him shot, In the | young man considerably her superior in social position, | 
open space between the two columns of soldiers there | and had become engaged to him. 
was an open grave and near it a black pine coffin. His family objected, partly from her being poor, | 
Rowland stepped forward calmly, fearlessly, and with | but still more because she was ignorant and unculti- | 
a steady gaze looked at his false comrades and at the! vated. She was not really uneducated, in the strict 
preparations that had been made for murdering him, | meaning of the term; for having fine natural ‘abilities | 
No clergyman attended him. Perhaps, like old John | and quick observation, her faculties had been, devel- | 
Brown, he would have refused to recognize such trai-| oped in certain lines; her taste was excellent, and | 
tors as Christians, John Brown called them “heathen her knowledge of human nature and power of dis- | 
gentlemen.” | crimination quite uncommon ; added to which was a 
His sentence was read. He was asked if he had any | quiet dignity of manner, rare, even in young girls far | 
thing that he wished to say before he died. | above her in position. But of books she knew less; | 
In a firm, fearless voice, he said,— | and when her lover proposed sending her to school at. 
“Fellow-soldiers! Tennesseeans! I was fdrced into’ his own expense her heart leaped up with delight at | 
the Southern service against my will and against my 
conscience. I] told them I would desert the first chance 
I found; and I did it. I was always a Union man and 
never denied it. I joined the Union army to do all the 
damage I could to the Confederates. I believe the 
Union cause is right and will triumph. You can kill 
me but once; and Iam notafraid to die in a good cause, 
“My only request is that you let my wife and family 
know that I died like a man in supporting my princi- 
ples. 
“My brothers there,” he said, as he pointed to them, | 


ignorant, uneducated bride. Deep down in her proud 
heart she determined to fit herself to be his equal; and 
beseeching him to release her from her engagement, 
to which he reluctantly consented, she worked on with 
her needle as she never had before; and at the end of 
three years had laid by asum sufficient to carry her 
through a course of study, 

In the meantime, Robert Lowe had been sent abroad 


“would shoot me if they hada chance; but I forgive as the agent of his father’s mercantile house; but when- | 


them. ! ever he came home for a visit he sought out Irene and 
“Now,” he added, as he proudly straightened himself, renewed his vows, knowing that, though she refused to 

“shoot me through the heart, that | may die instantly.” recognize any engagement, her heart was still true to 
He toak off his hat, necktie and coat and laid them him. 


the thought of such advantages; but her pride rebelled. | 
No, she would not be dependent on him for pecuniary | 
aid, nor would she disgrace him by coming to him an | 
| did not wish to bruise its skin, for he had a brother 


fellow. 

The man was employed in making fences. He bil 
| stooped to lift a rail from a hear on the ground, at! 
called WS bitten in the act; he was alone at the time, and 
had endeavored to reach the town, which was at 0 
great distance. But his strength had failed, and he¥ 
found lying in the middle of the road, vainly endeavé 
ing to drink at a puddle collected there. 

He was carried into town, and a black fellow im 


timber, very nearly place his foot, each time, upon a, 
large brown snake, although he walked very circum- 
spectly. 

The largest kind is, I believe, a species of boa, 
by the colonists in general the ‘diamond-snake,’ from 
the shape of the spots marking its skin; the names 
given to the different varieties are, however, conflict- 
ing, and vary in different localities. It sometimes 
attains to the length of twelve or fourteen feet, but in ; 
general is much smaller. Respecting one of these the ‘ately summoned. Upon his arrival, making 4 
following incident lately occurred : | parade of the occasion and his office, he called for som 

A youth of ten years one day took a stroll in the Salt, and placing a quantity in his mouth, began! 
neighboring bush. He was walking along the margin SUck. He pulled away for a long time, often cans 
of a swamp, when he espied a large diamond-snake Seat pain to the patient; and then, indicating that! 
lying coiled up in a pretty deep hollow, formed by the 2 was to follow and watch him, he ran off for s0 
uprooting of a tree, and a little watching assured him ‘istance in the bush. Curiosity induced one oF two 
of its being asleep. creep alter; and they approached near enough t° 

Not at all afraid, he cut a large stick with his pocket- Serve that be spat with great vehemence, and with ¥ 
knife, and sharpened one end, for he had noticed that S¢stures, and, as they thought, with strange _ 
the reptile lay with its head flat to the ground, and he his own language. 

In about a quarter of an hour he came running 
who was studying medicine in Scotland, who had ex- at full speed, saying he had not got it all yet; and © 
pressed a wish for specimens of natural history, and he Commenced sucking with renewed vigor, which he 
considered this a good opportunity of securing a very tinued doing for many minutes more, and then re? 
fine one. ed his former manceuvres. In half an hour he saunt 
| He thought he could manage to pin it down by the back, quite composed, and told the man he would ! 
neck, and then cut its throat with his pocket-knife, ie. He did recover. 4 ke 
keeping it all the time in the hole it was then lying in, The lady above-mentioned, who mistook a pa * 
where he had it at advantage. : & moss-covered stick, was once witness to a rem ‘ed 

He crept up, and succeeded cleverly enough in doing instance of fascination by terror, caused by the 
the first; but the last was no easy task; he had never pected and sudden sight of a large serpent. — 
before seen so large a snake, and had no conception of She was strolling with a female companion in “o 
its strength. It was fortunate that the stick was strong where, owing to the frequent occurrence of little F 
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es of low scrub, they were often slightly separated. | toilet,” and with another yawn Felice lapsed into un- 
Finding herself alone, after walking a little time, Miss | consciousness. 


B— turned to look for. her companion, and saw her 


standing at some distance, apparently looking fixedly | sieurs 


at some object a little way before her. 


walked towards her, and when near enough to distin- 
guish her features, was quite frightened at her appear- 
ance. One hand was placed, as for support, against a 
yeung sapling which grew by her side; the other was 
extended before her, at arm’s length, in the manner of 
repelling; the body was slightly drawn back, the head 
thrown forward. Her eyes were fixed, distended and 
glaring; the lips apart; there was no heaving of the 
chest; the whole frame was rigid and motionless. 

Miss B—— was terrified beyond measure. She again 
spoke, but, as before, received no reply; she looked 
in the direction of her companion’s gaze, but saw noth- 
ing, the ground for many yards being scattered over 
witha thin scrub. She moved closer up to her side 
and again looked, and for a few moments was almost 
asmuch terrified. On the ground, at a few yards’ dis- 
tance, partly coiled, as though ready to spring, with its 
hideous head erect, and its fiery, blasting eyes gleam- 
ing with mafignity, its fangs exposed, and its forked 
tongue playing with a quick and tremulous motion— 
Which, in the afternoon’s sun, assumed the appearance 
and coruscations of a minute stream of lightning—was 
ahoge snake. Mrs. A—— made a movement forwards, 
as though impelled irresistibly, and this recalled her 
companion from her momentary trance of terror, who 
seized her by the arm with a loud scream, which star- 
tled away the reptile, and Mrs. A sunk down, com- 
pletely overcome by the revulsion of feeling. The 
house was close by, and assistance soon procured. 

Mrs. A—— is a remarkably beautiful woman, and 
Miss B—— often afterwards remarked what a magnifi- 
cent study she would at that moment have presented 
to a painter of genius. 








LOST HER HAIR. 


Young ladies, never go to bed with your hair either 
tied, or twisted, or braided up tightly, unless you wish 
to destroy the beauty of it. A distinguished physician 
Telates the following incident which occurred in Paris: 

Mademoiselle Felice had received an invitation to go 
toa fete. Her party were to leave the city about four 
(clock next morning, in order to have a whole day for 
Pleasure in the country. Elated beyond measure by 
we a charming prospect, Felice could not think of 

leep. 

“Sleep! impossible!” she cried, “I would not fail to 
bein grande toilette at the earliest possible moment.” 
And to make that point sure, Felice began, the moment 
her day’s work was ended, to make an elaborate toilet. 

Her beautiful hair was drawn up tightly and tied, 
then braided into countless filigree braids and wreath- 
ed abou: her shapely head. At last the toilet was com- 
ws and yet it was only midnight. “Four mortal 
aoe to wait,” she exclaimed; “intolerable, impossible, 
¢ clock was never so vexatiously slow. Will morn- 
Og never dawn? Yaw-aw-aw!” Felice’s pretty head 
gel to droop reluctantly ; she lifted heavy eyelids. 
ina she sighed, “one must sleep to get through such 

night. A Single word will awaken me when they 


range her hair, when, horrible to relate, the whole scalp 

After waiting a few moments she spoke, but received | came off in her hands as completely as if an Indian had 
noanswer; and observing that her friend still kept the | been using his tomahawk upon her beautiful locks, and 
same posture, which was rather a strange one, she | poor Felice was carried sobbing to the hospital instead 
of going to the fete. 


lay down the blood pressing into her head produced 
complete mortification of the scalp. Now this, on a 


| Story of the life of our Lord—of His wanderings on 


“Hark! they come! The day dawns! All ready, Mes- 
!” And Felice put up her hands hurriedly to ar- 


She had tied her hair so tight that the moment she 


smaller scale, will occur if you do not unbind your hair 
at night. The secretions are impeded and the hair be- 
comes dry, then hair oils are applied and they complete 
the suffocating process; the hair turns grey and hair 
dyes are resorted to, or like poor Felice, you may be 
compelled to wear a wig in place of the beautiful hair 
you have destroyed. 


or 





For the Companion. 
WHY THE WOODPECKER TAPS. 


A northern legend has linked the habits and the 
curious colors of the woodpecker with a singular 


our earth, when He was despised and unknown, and 
hungry and athirst. 
He was in the company of Peter. They ente ed a 
house. An old woman was baking bread. She wore a 
red “‘mutch” or head dress at the time. 
Her name was Gertrude. 
Tke Lord and His disciple were aweary and almost 
famishing. The Saviour begged for a bannock to stay 
their hunger. 
Gertrude told Him that she would bake them a cake. 
She tock a small piece of dough and began to roll 
it out. 
But lo! as she rolled and rolled it grew and grew in 
size, until it had completely covered the griddle! 
“That is too big,” thought the niggardly old woman, 
“they sha’n’t have that.” 
So she took a tinier bit still; but as she rolled and 
rolled it grew and grew, until it had completely cov- 
ered the griddle. 
“That’s too big, also,” said the ungenerous Gertrude, 
.“they sha’n’t have that cake, either.” 
She tried again. ; 
She took a bit of dough so small that you could hard- 
ly have seen it. 
“She rolled it, as she had rolled the others. 
And as she rolled and rolled it grew and grew, until 
it had completely covered the griddle. 
And still her heart was hard—and still she said that 
they should not have that bannock either. 
So she turned to the Lord and Peter and told them to 
go away. 
“I can’t give you any thing,” she said, “you must just 
go without any; for all these bannocks are too big.” 
Then (says the legend) our Lord was angry. 
“Since you love mie so little,” He said to the woman, 
“as to grudge me a morsel of food, you shall be pun- 
ished for it. You shall be turned into a bird, and you 
shall peck your food between bark and bole, and you 
shall never have a drop-of water to drink, excepting 
only when it rains.” 
Hardly had the words been uttered ere the woman 
was turned into a woodpecker, and away up the chim- 








come, and I will be very careful not to disarrange my 


its body black from the soot of the chimney. 
And if you listen to the bird in the woods, you will | 
hear her peck and tap, peck and tap, peck and tap all 
day long, seeking her food between the bark and the 
bole. 
And she whistles blithely when the rain is falling, for 
she is ever athirst, athirst; and ever she is longing and 
lookirg and looking and longing for a drop of water to 
moisten her dry and parching tongue. 
Wait a minute, boys and girls! You knowI never 
preach to you; I only tell my little story and go away. 
But I want to point out the moral of this fable. 
Tuis story of the old woman is but a legend—it is 
not true, but it illustrates a truth. They who give to 
the poor—to the hungry and naked and ignorant, be- 
cause they wish to please God, whether they give food 
or clothes or instruction, or only a glass of water, or a 
kind word—give it to the Lord. You know that. 
Well now, do you act like Gertrude or don’t you? Ask 
yourself. Isee men every day, who, as their wealth 
grows and grows, as Gertrude’s cake did, keep prom- 
ising to do, but never doing any thing for the poor or 
the outcast,—the very classes among whom and for 
whom Jesus worked when He was yet alive. 

Take care lest you become one of them. 

Remember the fable of the woodpecker. 

UNCLE JAMES. 





A BAD NAME. 

Swift tells a story of a man who was brought before 
the notorious Jeffries for murder. . “Your name is Dill- 
man,” said the judge. “Take away D, and your name 
is Illman; put K to it, and it is Killman. Commit 
him; his name ought to hang him.” 
The family name a person happens to bear is no 
fault of his own, but the above illustrates the mean 
advantage sometimes taken by prejudiced or incon- 
siderate persons of an unfortunate name. A “bad 
name” does not consist in the letters that spell it, but 
in the reputation of him who bears it. 

Mr. Biack may be an excellent man, while Mr. 
White may be a rascal. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


THE DISOBEDIENT CHICKEN. 


Once upon a time there was an old hen with a speck- 
led back, and she had a great many white eggs in her 
nest in the barn; and she sat on her eggs patiently, a 
good while, night and day. 

One morning there was a pecking at the shells, and 
soon, “Peep, peep, peep,” out came twelve little, soft, 
downy chickens. 

Mary, who always fed the chickens, took “Old Speck- 
leback” and her little ones and carried them into the 
garden. She putan old barrel down on its side so that 
it made.a nice house for them. Then she tied a string 
round “Old Speckleback’s” yellow leg and fastened it 
to a stake in the ground. How she screamed and 
flapped her wings and kicked! 

It was of no use; for Mary knew how to manage her, 
and she was soon tied fast, though the string was long 
enough for her to walk about quite a little distance 
from the barrel. 

The little chickens could run where they pleased; 
but Mary thought their mother would tell them rfot to 
go far from her; and she did not think that any of 
those dear, pretty little chickens would be so naughty 
as to run away. 

Then Mary went into the house, and pretty soon 
came back with some meal and water, which she had 
mixed for the hen family. She put some down on a 
board. The old hen said “Clack clack, cluck,” and 
tasted of it to show her children it was good to eat, and 
then the little chickens ran into it, and began to eat as 
fast as they could. They got their cunning little feet 
all covered with dough. But Mary brought out some 
water, and they ran into that, and were soon very 
clean, though I do not think it was a very nice way to 
walk into their breakfast,—do you ? 

The biggest, strongest chicken was a yellow one. 
When the whole brood ran out he always ran the far- 
thest; and when their mother called them back, and 
they went under her warm, soft feathers, he would go 
in the last oné; and alyvays kept his little yellow head 
out to see what was going on. 

Even when the old black cat walked through the gar- 
den, and looked at “Old Speckleback’s” children, and 
thought what a nice dinner one of them would make, 
even then, when his mother screamed, and ruffled up 
all her feathers, the bold little fellow would not draw in 
his head, but looked straight at “Old Puss,” as much 
as to say, 

“Who's afraid of you ?” 

One day the chickens had gone a little way from the 
barrel, and were called back. 

“1 don’t mean to go back yet,” said the yellow 
chicken. I am going to take a walk, as my “Uncle 
Shanghae” does, way off under those beautiful bushes. 
I see him pecking there a great deal, and I know I 
shall find nice things to eat.” 

So off ran the naughty chicken. ‘It is pleasant here, 
under these great green leaves. I am glad I came. 
Isha’n’t stay long. I'll govack and get under motuer’s 
wing, and she will never know how far I have been. 
How silly of Spotty and Topknot not to come too! 

en I asked them, they said, ‘Mother told us not to 
go beyond the path ;’ and they ran back like two foolish 
creatures. I am glad Iam not afraid;” and the little 

“runaway” jumped up and tried to catch a currant, 

but it was much too high for him. 

Suddenly he saw two round, shining yellow eyes 
glaring at him from under one of the currant bushes; 
and there was the old black cat crouching, all ready 
for a spring! 

The chicken gave one look, ‘“‘peeped” piteously, and 
ran as fast as he could. He did not know which way to 
go, and almost fell intothe cat’s clutches. 

She had stolen round behind the bushes, and was 
crouching right before him, and those two terrible eyes 

were fixed on him again. I think, this time, she would 

c:rtainly have got the naughty chicken in her cruel 
claws, and have bitten bis head off in a trice, had not 

Mary come up just at that moment. 

Pussy knew she was in mischief. Mary cuffed her 
ears when she was naughty, and she was afraid of her. 

She got up from the ground and walked leisurely away, 

looking as innocent as ible; and Mary caught the 

chicken, though not till he, frightened almost to death, 
raced round and round, screaming as loud as he could, 
and distressing “Old Speckleback” terribly with his 
cries. 

Mary brought him back to the coop and put him 
down, and the little yellow legs scampered, aud he was 
soon warm and happy under his mother’s wing. He 








ney she flew—and, if you will look at the bird to-day, 


you will see old Gertrude’s red cap on its head, and all! went fast asleep, after promising his mother he would 


never run away again. 

He grew up to be a large, handsome rooster, with a 
bright red comb and beautiful long tail-feathers; and 
he was as tall and as grand as his“ Uncle Shanghae.” 
His sisters were nice hens; but all his brothers were, 
one after another, made into chicken pies. Mary named 
him “Prince,” he was so grand, and she begged he 
might be given to her brother Tom; and Prince ruled 
over ten pretty hens in “Brothér Tom’s” poultry yard, 
and had as munch corn as he wanted all his life long. 
And now T will finish my story with some rhymes 
which a little girl ten years old made one day. She was 
so plessed, when her mother wrote them down, that 
she took them to Sunday-school and showed them to 
her ‘eacher. 

“Little children ought to mind 
Allthat their parents say; 
And it is sure that they will find 

It is the happiest way.” 


Harrison Square, Oct. 14. Cousin CLARA. 


BOASTING. 


Anna Strong was a sad little boaster. Though she 
meant to speak the truth, she was so vain and thought- 
less that no one could believe her. 

She always wanted a long lesson. She would say, “I 
can learn it, itis not too hard four me;” though, when 
her class was called to recite, she was very often sent 
back to her seat to study. 

If any thing was to be done at home or at school, Anna 
would always say, “1 know how, please let me do it;” 
even if it was a thing she could not do at all. 

Miss Eaton was Anna’s teacher. One day she wished 
some one to point to the names of the cities on a large 
map, so that all the girls in the class might know where 
to find them. 

“O, let me do it,” said Anna; “I know how as well as 
can be.’ 

“Yes, you may do it,” said Miss Eaton; but Anna 
could not point to a single name that her teacher called. 
“You are like a silly little pigeon I used to hear 
about when I was a little girl,” said her teacher. 

A bright eyed little girl raising her hand, said, ‘O, 
please tell us about the pigeon.” 

“The story,” replied Miss Eaton, “is, that when the 
pigeon first came into the world, all the other birds came 
and offered to teach her how to build a nest. 

“The cat-bird showed her its nest, all made of sticks 
and bark; and the sparrows showed her theirs, which 
were woven with moss and hair. But the pigeon walked 
about in a very vain way, and turning her head from 
side to side, said, 

“I know how to build my nest as well as the best of 
ou,” 

“Then the blackbird showed his nest, which was fas- 

tened to some reeds and swung over the water; and the 
turtle dove said hers was easier to build than all, for it 
was quite flat, and made only of sticks laid together, 
But the pigeon turned her pretty head as before, and 
said, ‘I know how.’ 
“At last the birds left her. Then the pigeon found 
she did not know how at all; and she went without a 
nest until a man took pity on her and built her a pigeon 
house and put some hay into it.” fj 
Now, children, though the story of the pigeon is only 
a fable, and not true, yet you may leain from it a very 
useful lesson. 
Little boys and girls who are vain boasters, are 
laughed at by others, anu only deceive themselves. 
Like the silly pigeon they say, ‘1 know how,” but they 
often tind to their sorrow, when it is too late, that they 
do not. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





The Protean Liquid. 


A red liquor, which, when poured into different glasses, will 
become yellow, blue. black, and violet, may be thus made: In- 
fuse a few shavings of logwood in common water, and when the 
liquor is red, pour it into a botle; then take three drinking glass- 
es. rinse one of them with strong vinegar, throw into the second a 
small quantity of pounded alum, which will not be observed if 
the glass has been newly washed, and leave the third without any 
preparation. If the red liquor in the bottle be poured into the 
first glass, it will assume a straw color; if into the second, it will 
pass gradually trom blueish-gray to black, provided it be stirred 
with a bit of iron, which has been privately immersed in good 
vinegar; in the third glass the red liquor will assume a violet 
tint. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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FIVE PiciUgkED PaRTICIPLEs. 


2. 
Geographical Enigma. 


My whole of 11 letters is a city in England. 
My 1, 5, 6, 1, 9, 6 is a city in California 
My 8, 3, 4, IL, 6.7 is a county in New York. 
My 7, 2, Ll, 7, 10, 3, 4,5 is a county in New Jersey. 
My 7, 6, 4, 6,8, 6, 11 is a cape in Greece. 
shies , F. E. McF. 


3. 


There were two that wandered ont one night, 
On the hard, wet sand. the ribbed sea-sand; 

The moon was shining calm and bright, 

And my first and its brothers lent their light, 
And shed it over the land. 





wh 


He whispered low as low could be, 

As they wanvered along the hard, wet sand— 
“Aas my second loves the deep, deep sea, 
I love you, sweet—do you love me? 

Will you plight your little hand? 


She murmured ‘Yes ;"" and her small hand stole 
Into his as they went oer the hard, wet sand; 
But the fates were averse. for they got a roll 
O’er a bit of ruck and she tound my whole 
Was crawling cluse at hand. 


MORAL. 
So, lovers, take heed as )ou walk by the tide, 
On the hard wet sand, the moonlit sand, 
Give rocks and beulders a widish berth, 
For it is not pleasant to kiss the earth 
Where my whole crawls close at hand, 


4. 
My Ist is one way fo propel a boat. 
My 2d is for children. 
My 34d is what nervous people are often in. 
My whole is a boy's name. Lorrie. 


Conundrums. 

What five letters form a sentence of forgiveness? Ans. 
44 

Why is a frozen-in canal boat like Absalom? 
caught in the locks! 

What is the largest room in the world? The room for improve- 
ment. 

Why is cowardice like the picture of a man or woman? Be- 
cause it is a poor trait. 


What is the key-note to good breeding? B-natural. 


1x 


Because it's 


Answers to P’ugzies.in Last Number, 


1, Bad workmen complain of their tools. (B-add-W o'er K- 
C-0-M-plane-of T-hair-two Ls. 

2 KURNSIDE. 

3. Never too late to mend. 

4 Any one who tries, if he is wise and can use his eyes, 

Can read such « 13 Cs as these with ease if he please. 

But if his head is empty.or if he is crazy, or if he is lazy, 








was very tired, and he shut his little eyes up tight, and 








— he stops and sighs, or whines and cries, he may not find 
easy. 
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When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
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LETTER FROM A GERMAN RAILROAD 
STATION. 
From a Correspondent in Germany. 

Dear ReapeRs or THE ComPpanton,—If you could 
see what kind of a place Lam writing in, you would, 
surely parden me if this letter fails to be interesting. | 
We left Berlin a few hours ago, and h:ve remained | 
here at this station on our way to Dresden, for the pur- | 
pose of seeing a German village, and also something of 
interest because connected with Martin Luther’s time. | 

It is very pleasant to ride in « railway train in this | 


country, for the roads are made with great care, so that 
accidents seldom occur, and then every movement of 
the passenger, from the time he steps from the carriage | 
at the station till he gets into the car, is regulated by 
certain rules, and he is sure of having all necessary 
questions answered, of being directed to the right car 
and of having ample time. 

First, he buys his ticket: then, with that in his hand, 
he is allowed to have his baggage weighed, and pays 
for all over a certain weight; for this also he receives a 
check; then a guard dressed in uniform directs him to 
his seat. 

Before the train starts all the passengers must show 
their tickets, and then the doors are closed. There is 
no confusion, no noise and no rushing. It is a great 
contrast to our American way of doing things, and so 
are the cars themselves very unlike any you have seen. 

You have probably read enough to know about some 
of these differences; to know that there are always 
first, second and third class cars—sometimes a fourth— 
and that they are divided into compartments with the 
doors at the side instead of the end. These doors are 
never opened except by the guards; when a train stops 
the travellers must wait till they are allowed to step 
out. 

The departure and arrival of trains are arranged by 
telegraph ; when one is due the telegraph bell rings as a 
signal, and so that the time of the trains’ coming and 
going is regulated not by the whims of the conductor 
but by the superintendent of the telegraph. 

But I have forgotten that I was going to tell you 
about the room in which lam sitting. It is the large 
waiting room in the Juterbog depot, and has a long 
counter at one end covered with all kinds of refresh- 
ments, from steaming cups of coffee to German brown 
bread sandwiches. It is provided with nice sofas, and 
with a smooth, polished cherry table before each one. 
These are surrounded, just now, by talkative Germans, 
who siop their conversation only long enough to sip 
their beer. They look at me and my friends, who are 
writing at our table, in amazement, to see us make such 
ause of ourtime. The floor is sanded, and there are 
two tall (you would say exceedingly tall) black iron 
stoves in the corners of the room. Every few minutes 
a train comes puffing along, and passengers rush in for 
something to eat and drink. 

We huve just returned from a walk through the vil- 
lage, about a mile away. As we passed through the 
long row of poplars which guard the entire way, we 
met little boys driving donkeys, and great wagons, like 
farmers’ carts, lined with willow work, which made 
them look like huge baskets, filled with women in blue 
calico dresses and high turbans. -There were also sol- 
diers with their swords dangling in the mud; and men 
with dark blue coats, that seemed as though they might 
have been cut by antediluvian tailors; and boys and 
girls clattering along in wooden sandals, and carrying 
armfuls of black bread in the form of loaves as long as 
yourarm. Here and there were great tent-like convey- 
ances filled with a family, perhaps, taking a pleasure 
ride; and poor old women with burdens on their 
backs. 

The first part of the way after we entered the village 
was through a narrow, paved street with little, one 
story houses on either side. The doors were so low 
that even I could bardly enter without stooping, and 
the window panes were small in proportion. 

We could not help seeing into the little rooms where 
women sat spinning at large wheels, such as our good 
grandmothers used to have, and where the browh and 
blue crockery was arranged in shelves around the 
Tooms. ° 

The houses were of all colors; red, green, yellow, 
olack, and, indeed, every color but white. Over the 
doors of some were inscriptions, such as, “THis House 
SHALL STAND IN Gob’s own Hanp.” 

There were the strangest-looking little shops, where 
all the contents seemed to he displayed in the small 
windows. We passed the hotels—The Black Bear and 
The Bunch of Grapes—and the greatewatch-towers 
guarding the old gate, and then inquired for the church 
sexton. 

You, of course, know something of the history of 
Martin Luther’s time, and have read about the enor- 
mous sale of indulgences by a man named Tetzel. This 
wicked Tetzel obtained a general permission from the 
pope to pardon all sins, and used to sell papers which 
corresponded to what merchants call receipts or quit- 
tances. They were really written forms of pardons for 
sins, and the price which was paid for each was pro- 
portioned to the sin to be forgiven. 

I have seen some of these indulgences in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. The money which was raised in 
this way was devoted to the building of the magnificent 
church of St. Peters, at Rome. 

The chest into which Tetzel put the money which he 
received was the principal object which called us to 
Juterbog. It is preserved in the largest church of the 
place, and is a ponderous, iron-bound affair, larger than 
any meal chest that I ever saw, and a cover so heavy 
hat two men could hardly turn it back on its hinges- 

no this cover was a slit through which the money was 





plans by which they expect to 
world they will soon enter. In whatever business you . 
engage, let it be your aim to acquire the reputation of ; 
never putting off till to-morrow what you can do to- 
day. To have such a reputation among business men 
will be of greater value to you than thousands of dol- 
lars without it. Ruin is almost certain to follow if you 
' begin life neglecting this important requisite. 


+ dropped; and when the poor, deluded people let their | 
| money fall into the chest, Tetzel used to repeat two ' 
German lines which, translated, run thus: 


**When in the chest the coin once rings, 
The soul forthwith to heaven springs.” 


Was not this old chest well worth a visit ? There is 


a good story connected with it, which, if I do not for- | 

get, I will tell you in my next letter. But the night, 
| train to Dresden is coming, and so I must simply sign 
, myself 


Yours, C. A. G. 
oxeeshcteelgtitlithsgatibony 
“BUSINESS TO-MORROW.” 
The boys who read the “Companion” are forming ; 
d in the busi 





One of 
the Theban polemarchs, in the midst of a social party, | 
received dispatches relating to a conspiracy; flushed 
with wine, although urged by the courier to open them 
immediately, he smiled, and, laying the letter aside, re- | 
plied, “‘Business to-morrow!” He fell a victim to the! 
twenty-four hours he had lost, and his answer became : 
among the Greeks a proverb applicable to a person 
ruined by his own neglect. 








VARIETY. 





A LESSON FOR BOYS. 


There lived two lads in Sussex, some forty years ago, 

Dick was the name of one of them. the other was named Joe: 
Both were the sons of farmers, and both had prospects fair, 

And = schooling both, for country lads, had got a bounteous 
share. 


To gather knowledge of all kinds Dick ever was intent, 

And in reading good and worthy books his leisure hours were 
spent; 

Whene'er he wandered through the flelds he ever tried to find 
Some lesson good in all he saw, with which to store his mind. 


Joe never read a book at all, unless some silly tale— 

Give Jee his paper and his pipe and pot of home-brewed ale, 
And he would sit and sip, and smoke, and read, until the drink 
Rose to his brain, and drowned the power to understand or think. 





Dick went to Lendon town, his fortune there to try; 

In study and in anxious toil his ime of youth went by; 
Whate er he thought was right to do he did with all his might; 
He climbed by Duty’s rugged path to Houor's topmost height. 


Joe's father died, and so he get the farm, but soon it passed 
into another ’s‘hands, tor Joe lived very hard and fast, 

The wealth his tather hoarded up, and teiled so hard to win, 
Joe spent in drunken revelry and every kindred sin. 


Joe died upon a lair of straw in a cellar foul and dim, 

No kind voice soothed his dying hour, for no one cared for him; 
And when his wasted form was laid within the pauper’s ground, 
No tear bedewed his nameless grave, no mourners stood around. 


Dick died, and kind hands closed his eyes; and round his coffin 
stoo 

Men from the nations far and near, the noble and the good. 

When oer the mountains and the seas the mournful tidings swept 

That he was dead, humanity bowed down its head and wept. 


Of these two lads, the one who spent his youth o'er pipe and pot 

Died, as the drunkard ever dies, uneared for and forgot; 

While Kichard, by untiring zeal and steady toil, became 

The man, than whom the world as yet can boast no loftier name. 
————+9+ —___. 


A SMALL SWINDLE PUNISHED. 


A HABD “SPELL.” 


Little Harvey Chase came running home from school | 
one day with rosy cheeks and buoyant spirits. | 

“Well, Harvey,” said Grandpa Chase, “I suppose | 
you can spell almost any ching now.” He had been at | 
school but a few months, and was quite a little fellow. | 

“O yes, sir! almost anything,” he replied, with much 
self- possession. 

“Well, spell ‘rat.’ ” 


| 
“R-a-t rat,” said Hu. vey, slowly and thoughtfully. | Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. 
he 


“Very well; now spell ‘mouse,’ said grandpa. T 
little boy thought over it for a few seconds, and then 
shook his head and said, “I guess I can’t spell mouse.” 

“What! can’t spell ‘mouse? Why, you can spell 
‘rat,’ and a rat is a great deal bigger than a mouse. 
Can’t spell a little bit of a mouse !” 

So Harvey thought again, but at last said, “No, | 
grandpa, I can’t. 
harder than a spelt rat.” 

+e —__—_—_ 


STORY NUMBER THREE. 


A minister, with his wife and little son, had just ar- 
rived at a new parish. 

Fred. was a bright little boy of seven years. He 
was accustomed to keep his eyes and ears open, and | 
so had many things to think about. He was fond of 
puzzling out and solving hard questions for himself, 
and often surprised his friends by his curious conclu- 
sions. 

On this occasion he heard his mother say to his 
father that she had been deceived by his saying the 
“parsonage” was a three-story building, when it was 
really only two. Fred. thought it over, and then 
said,— 

“Mamma?” 

“Well, what is it, Fred. ?” 

“Papa is right.” 

“How 80, my son?” 

“The kitchen is one.” 

“Yes.” 

“This floor is two.” 

“Yes.” 

“And the story that patold is three.”—Sunday School 
Gazette. 





AN AUCTIONEER’S STORY. 


I guess a spelt mouse is a great deal yore AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians, 
H 


12 vols. 





The Boston Commercial Bulletin tells a story of 
Leonard, the book auctioneer. Some twenty years after | 
his schvolboy days in-England, he was selling a lot of 
second-hand books in Buston, at his salesroom, by auc- 
tion. Among others was a little, old-fashioned gram- 
mar, that caught his eye, which seemed to wear a fa- | 
miliar aspect. He opened it, and lo! inside the cover | 
was his own youthful autograph and other hierogly- 
phics, inscribed by himself nearly a quarter of a cen- | 
tury before. By some curious coincidence the little 


book, lost in boyhood’s day, had during that length of | 


time, like its owner, crossed the Atlantic, and, in the 
course of events, come back to his very hand. It is al- 
most unnecessary to add that the little volume, of only 
Waste-paper worth to the public, was a book of greater 
value to the auctioneer than many more costly works; 
that it was bid in by him as a relic and rescued from 
the paper mill. 





+> -—--_——_ 
TEARING OPEN THE ROSEBUD. 


Certainly one of the signs of “these bad times” is 
what I call tearing open the rosebud. We seem anxious 
to leave as little time as possible between childhood 
and womanhood. We cut short, by every means in 
our power, that precious season when the mind is grad- 
ually opening to the cares of life, and by books and 
company we often hurry our children into those cares 
before we have prepared them to conduct themselves 
under them. . 


Though the above is directed to parents, let the 
“young folks” read and consider it also. Be not in so 





Some people not very bad at heart, perhaps, and who 
do not intend to be mean or dishonest, have certain 
“littlenesses” about them that do them great damage, | 
and often establish a character for deceit. The follow- | 
ing is related of a young fellow, clever enough, proba- | 
bly, in other respects, whose prospects were “killed” | 
by a single betrayal of this small trickishness. The | 
story is vouched for by one who was well acquainted | 
with ex-Gov. Grimes: 

The Legislature had just convened at the capital of 
Iowa. Gev. Grimes had arrived the night before and | 
taken rooms at a certain hotel—at least, so a young | 
aspirant for office from a distant portion of the State | 
ascertained, as he drove up and alighted from his car- 
riage at the steps of that public house. The hostler| 
threw out his trank and the landlord conducted him | 
to his room, leaving his trunk in the bar-room. Wish-| 
ing his trunk, the young man demanded*to have it | 
brought up, and seeing a man pass through the lower | 
hall whom he took to be the porter, he gave his com- | 
mands in an imperious and lofty tone. The order was 
obeyed, and the man charging a quarter of a dollar for | 
his services, a marked quarter, that was good for only 
twenty cents, was slipped slyly into his hand, and was 
put into his pocket by the man with a smile. } 

“And now, sirrah!” cried the new arrival, “you know 
Gov. Grimes ?” 

“O yes, sir.” 

“Well, take my card to him and tell him 1 wish an! 
interview at his earliest convenience.” 

A peculiar look flashed from the man’s blue eyes, | 
and with a smile, extending his hand, he said,— 

“f am Gov. Grimes, at your service, sir.” 

‘You ! my dear sir, 1 beg a—a thousand pardons!” | 

“None needed at all, sir,” replied Gov. Grimes. “I 
was rather favorably impressed by your letter, and had 
thought you well suited for the office specified. But, | 
sir, any man who would swindle a workingman out of 
a paltry five cents, would defraud the public treasury | 
had he an opportunity. Good evening, sir.” 


+o 
CcouL. 


The Troy Whig tells the following in connection with | 
a recent fire in that city: 


During the progress of the fire, the conduct of a brick- 
layer on the roof, who had been engaged in heightening 
a chimney on the adjacent building, before the fire 
broke out, attracted much attention. Disregarding the | 
smoke, the flames, and the excited spectators beneath | 
him as completely as if his life depended on so doing, 
he labored away assiduously at his tusk, notwithstand- 
ing the great inconvenience he must have experieneed 
from the heat. Some of the firemen who ascended to 
the roof, seeing a water bucket near where the stolid 
workman pre took it for some needed purpose, when , 
the latter cried out, expostulatingly, “‘Say, don’t use all 
that water; I want to mix my mortar with it.” No 
heed was paid to the remonstrance, and the man went 
on with his job as calmly as ever. 


This man deserves to rank for his coolness with the 
philosopher Archimedes, who went on with his cipher- | 
ing while enemies were sacking his native city, until he 
was killed by a soldier who did not know him. 








We understand that a couple of young men drove | 
over Washington Toll Bridge, Stratford, on Sunday, and | 
offered the Irishman in charge a silver quarter of a dol- | 
lar in payment for toll. The piece was returned, as the 


toll keeper wan’ good money. A twenty-five cent 





currency stamp wag accepted, 


great haste to be thought men and women. Give your- 
self up to the advice cf your wise friends, and you will 
full soon enough have to act as grown up persons do, 
and wish you could be young again. 





——_~or —— 
WEATHER SIGNS. 
“If red the sun begins his race, 
Expect that rain will fall apace. 
The evening red, the morning gray, 
Are certain signs of a fine day. 
In the waning of the moon, 
A cloudy worn. fair afternoon. ‘ 
When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth s retreshed by frequent showers. 
If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, 
No rain, be sure, disturbs the summer s day.’ 
“A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd's warning; 
A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd s delight.” 


TURNED TO SUGAR, 

The number and variety of chemical substances 
which enter into the human frame are a curious study. 
Still more curious and wonderful the Providence which 
keeps each in its due proportion for the support of life. 
When any violation of the laws of nature has disturbed 
these proportions, effects follow, sometimes, as sad as 
those narrated below: 

Mary Knight, of Topsham, Me., thirteen years of 
age, died last Saturday, of a peculiar disease. She 
would drink a large pailful of water during the night. 
Sometimes she would drop down going from school 
entirely helpless. Her blood changed to sugar. She 
was sick six months. 
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THREE BAD PHRASES. 


“T can’t” is a cowardly phrase. Never let it pass the 
door of your lips. 

“I sha’n’t” is a vulgar phrase. 
ever let it fall from his tongue. 

“I won't” is a wicked phrase, whenever spoken of a 
duty. No good child will allow it to dwell a moment 
even in his thoughts. 

All three phrases are bad coins. Nail them to the 
counter. Don’t keep them among your word-currency. 
—S. S. Advocate. 





No polite child will 
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BRUIN IN THE ORCHARD. 


The bears in New Hampshire have become very bold, 
this fall, and they plunder the farmers’ orchards with 
impunity. One of them was lately discovered in a tree 
shaking off the apples, while two of his companions, on 
the ground, were deliberately gathering them up. 
Fourteen of them were lately killed at Albany, and one 
at Canary Village, near the town house. 





—-—-- +e -—- -— 
OVER-AFFECTION FOR ANIMALS. 


The attachment of some ladies to their lapdogs 
‘amounts, in some instances, to infatuation. We have 
heard of a lapdog biting a piece out of a male visitor’s 
leg. Its mistress thus expressed her compassion : ‘Poor 
little dear! I hope it will not make him sick !” 


An excellent old lady says the only way to prevent 
steamboat explosions is to make the engineers “bile 
their water” ashore. In her opinion, all the busting is 
caused by “cooking the steam” on board. 





A cHiIcaco boot and shoe factory consumes annually 
forty-six tons of iron nails for the bottom of heels. 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Youny loyagers, 
&. Christmas Gul, 
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CRUSOE LiBRARY. 








GOOD READING FOR 


“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


Firs 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
. “a ’ - $1.25, 
ASE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlain, 
These two volumes complete $1.5, 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each, 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In Schooi and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 
Oliver Optics Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated .....Price each $1,£0, 
THs So_pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tuk YOUNG LIKUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Jox,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
Tue Salton Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEX MIDbyY, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,’ (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘*Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25, 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor anu Proud, 
All Aboard, ‘Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; jy 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45e. 
COMPKISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr. 
6. Birthday arty, 10, The Mienic Party, 
7. Vroud aud Lazy, LL. The Gold Thimble, 


. volly and I, 3. Careless hate, 1d. Phe Vo- Somethings, 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


N&ED NEVENS, THE NEWsboyY; or Street Scenes in Boston, By 


Key. Lienry Morgan. Illustrated. rice $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 

An Attractive Series for Young and Qld, 

dix vols., illussrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPKISING: 


Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusve, 


Prairie Crusoe, 


Robinson Crasoe, 
Wiis the Milot, 


Aravian Nights, 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 

LITTLE PRUVY STORibS. Now complete. six volumes, 

handsumely illustratea. ach 7c. 

COMPRISING: 

Litue Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 

Litue Mruuay 5 Stury-book, 

Litue lrudy's wotty Dimple, 


Little Prudy, 

Litue rrudy’s Sister Susie, 

Litue ’rudy s Captain lorace, 
Any Volume sold separately. 

Catalogues ot our books forwarded on appication, Any book 

sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPAKD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THB RAPID CURE UF 


Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incp- 
ient Consumption, and tor the relicl of Consutiplive Patients 
in advanced stages of the disease, 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and 80 numerous are the 
cases Of its cures, that almesi every section of the count 


abounds in persons publicly known, who bave been restore 
from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by Ibs 
use. When once tried, its supeiority over every other expeclo- 
rant is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virties 
are know), the public no longer estate What antidote to eluploy 
tor the diStressing aud dangerous aitections ot the pulmonary of 
gans that are mendent to our climate, With: thay lilerior rel 
edies thrust upon the community have tailed aud been discarded. 
this has gained friends by every trial, couterred benefits on the 
attlicted they can never forget, and produced Cures too numerous 
ana too remarkable to be forgotten, 

We can only assure the public that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on wu 


for their relief all that it has ever done. a 
Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians Statesmen, and eml- 
nent personages have lent thei bames to certily the unpar slicied 


usefulness of our remedies, but space here will not peru. the in 
sertion of them. ‘The Agents below named furnish graus our 
AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given, with also tull de 
scripuons of the complaints they cure. — , 

Those who require an alterative medicine to purify the blood wil! 


find Ayer's ComMp. EXT, SARSAPAKILLA the remedy to use. 4!) 

it once, and you will know its vaiue. 3 
Prepared by J.C. AYER & CU., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 

Drugyists. 47—zmeow 


$$ 


OFFER TO THE CHILDREN. 

Any boy or girl who will send us four dollars, with the names 
of two subscribers to our New Magazine, (as below,) shall re- 
ceive a handsome and valuable Book worth fifty cents, or the 
* Child at Home” with colored engravings, for the year, 

Orders should be sent to 
N. BROUGHTOD, Jr., 
28 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 

With January, the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY begin the 
publication of a beautiful new religious family magazine, entitled 
“THE SABBATH AT HUME.” It will furnish sate and entel- 
taining reading both for old and young, and abound in engray- 
ings. Price, $2 per year, in advance; $2,50 after six montlis; « 
$5 at the close of the year. 47 


— ——— 











@@ Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortment 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ'S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington Street, cor 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 48—3m 
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COMMENDATORY.—We cannot speak in too high terms 6! 
Cox's Dysrersta Cure. It is a well-tried Remedy and invaris- 
bly cures. Why will you suffer from Dyspepsia, Lndigestiol. 
and disorders of the Stomach and Kowels, when so good a reme- 
dy can be obtained so easily. H0-OW 

2 INGRAIN CARPETINGS CHEAP.—From Hadden's Aut- 
tion Sale in New York, of last Wednesday, the 21st inst., over 
700 rolls, comprising a large variety of quatities and styles, some 
of which are subject to manufacturers’ slight imperfections in 
matching, will be sold at prices varying from 50 cents to $1 per 
yard. These carpets are very much cheaper than has been of- 
fered since the war. NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


— 








FINE CARPETS.—We have just received three new patterm 
Crossley'’s Tapestry Brussels, the last produced, and are believed 
to be the most elegant that has ever been brought out. Will be 
cut up to our customers, at wholesale prices. NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETINGS AT LOW PRICES. 
An invoice of Oil Carpets for 50 cents per yard. 
An invoice of Canton Mattings for 25 cents par yard. 
An invoice of Ingrains for 5 cents per yard. 
An invoice of Scotch Plaids for 50 cents per yard. 
An invoice of Dundee Carpets for 75 cents per yard. : 
For sale by the NEW ENGLAND CaRPET COMPANY, tb 
Hanover Street, Boston. 49-3 














